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PART  I 


The  Afternoon  Session 

As  is  the  custom  for  recipients  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society 
Award  for  outstanding  contributions  to  North  Carolina's  history, 
literature,  and  culture,  former  Governor  James  Eubert  Holshouser,  Jr. 
delivered  a  public  address  in  the  George  Watts  Hill  Alumni  Center 
on  the  University  of  North  Carolina  campus  in  Chapel  Hill  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday,  May  22,  2009.  The  following  text  is  an  edited 
version  of  his  remarks. 

Pictured  below  is  the  honoree  with  his  daughter  Ginny 
Holshouser  Mills  (right)  and  granddaughters  Holly  and  Maggie  Mills. 
First  Lady  Patricia  Hollingsworth  Holshouser  died  in  2006. 
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Surprise  of  the  Century 

James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 


Let  me  thank  all  of  you  for  coming  this  afternoon.  I  am  honored  to 
be  here,  especially  because  of  the  cause  that  brings  us  together — our  care  for 
North  Carolina's  heritage  and  our  interest  in  its  future. 

You  are  going  to  hear  three  people  talk  later,  and  they  will  probably 
lie  profusely.  The  first  will  be  President  Bill  Friday,  and  I  am  so  glad  that  he 
could  be  with  us  because,  although  there  is  a  lot  of  competition,  I  think  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  he  is  the  most  influential  man  we've  had  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  past  century.  And  he  is  still  going  strong. 

You  are  also  going  to  hear  from  former  Senator  and  Utilities 
Commissioner  Larry  Cobb,  my  former  seatmate  in  the  legislature,  and  also 
from  a  former  college  president,  still  a  preacher,  and  still  my  partner  at  times, 
Dr.  Larnie  Horton.  Both  of  these  fellows  have  spent  their  lives  in  public 
service,  and  both  have  some  unique  characteristics.  I  can  still  recall  sitting 
with  Larnie  in  a  fancy  Chinese  restaurant  in  Washington  and  listening  as  he 
ordered  sweet  and  sour  chitlins.  During  the  1 972  campaign,  whenever  I  was 
in  Charlotte,  I  slept  in  the  bed  of  Larry  Cobb's  daughter  (they  did  run  her  out 
before  I  arrived),  and  the  Cobb  Hotel  was  a  regular  stop. 


■ 
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All  three  of  these  folks  have  been  good  friends,  and  the  measure  of 
that  friendship  is  the  fact  that  they  are  here  with  us. 

Talking  about  myself  is  not  my  best  thing.  I  worked  hard,  but  this 
still  rambles  around — so  you'll  just  have  to  endure. 

I  have  to  begin  with  a  story  that  is  a  legend  in  our  family,  and  some 
of  you  have  heard  it  more  than  once.  It  is  about  a  United  States  Senator  who 
was  introduced  to  a  campaign  audience  as  a  "Great  American."  He  felt  pretty 
good  until,  on  the  way  home  that  night,  he  asked  his  wife,  "How  many  Great 
Americans  do  you  know?"  She  answered,  "One  less  than  you  think,  big  boy." 
We've  kept  that  story  in  stock  in  our  house  for  forty  years,  and  whenever  any 
of  us  get  to  feeling  too  good  about  ourselves,  we  pull  it  out.  Even  though 
Pat  is  gone,  Ginny  will  keep  it  alive  and  well.  And  that  is  sort  of  the  way  it  is 
today. 

I  also  am  aware  that  when  I  talk  about  myself  and  the  time  that  I've 
been  around,  most  of  you  all  have  been  around  that  long  too,  so  I  don't  have 
much  advantage  of  institutional  memory.  I  can't  tell  you  much  that  you  don't 
know  already,  but  I  am  worried  about  the  future,  and  I  hope  I  can  get  you 
worried  about  it  too. 

I  have  been  fortunate,  downright  lucky.  So  much  of  my  life  hasn't 
been  planned  at  all.  It  just  sort  of  happened.  You  remember  that  Casey 
Stengel  said  one  time  that  he'd  rather  be  lucky  than  good.  While  I  thought 
that  was  going  to  the  extreme,  I  hoped  I  didn't  have  to  choose  between  the 
two.    I  like  better  the  desk  sign  that  says,  "The  harder  I  work  the  luckier  I 

get" 

I  am  going  to  digress  for  a  moment  and  mention  Doris  Kearns 

Goodman's  book,  A.  Team  of  Rivals.  It's  about  President  Lincoln,  but  I  would 

recommend  it  to  you  as  a  fascinating  story  of  what  life  in  America  was  like  a 

century  and  a  half  ago,  and  how  transportation  and  communications  were  at 

that  time.    It  was  amazing  how  the  political  system  of  the  time  managed  to 

survive. 

When  we  look  back  just  fifty  years,  we  are  again  amazed  at  how 
much  has  changed  in  our  own  lifetimes.  Textiles,  furniture,  and  tobacco  were 
familiar  subjects  when  we  talked  about  North  Carolina's  economy — not  just 
a  part  of  our  economy  but  a  part  of  our  lives — fifty,  forty,  thirty  years  ago.  A 
very  small  number  of  decisions  have  greatly  contributed  to  the  changes  that 
make  North  Carolina  so  different  today. 

When  I  look  back  to  the  things  that  have  brought  about  such  great 
change  in  our  state,  I  think  about  the  establishment  of  the  interstate  highway 
system,  adopted  by  Congress  during  the  Eisenhower  administration. 

I  also  think  of  the  beginning  of  interstate  banking  in  the  past  twenty- 
years.  North  Carolina  already  had  strong  banks,  so  we  had  a  jump  on  the 
remainder  of  the  country,  and  this  has  certainly  changed  the  nature  of 
the  state's  economy.  Now,  of  course,  we  don't  know  just  how  the  present 
problems  are  going  to  turn  out,  but  banking  changes  certainly  have  made  a 
big  difference  in  our  economy  and  daily  lives. 

The  Research  Triangle,  begun  by  Governor  Luther  Hodges,  Romeo 
Guest,  Bill  Saunders,  and  others,  has  had  a  definite  influence  on  the  state. 
Around  the  world,  North  Carolina  is  known  for  the  Research  Triangle,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  basketball.    Charlotte  and  the  Triad  now 
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have  their  own  research  programs  of  equal  potential. 

A  fourth  great  change  has  been  the  restructuring  of  the  university 
system,  and  William  Friday,  more  than  anyone  else,  is  due  credit  for  that 
accomplishment.  The  next  person  in  line  for  credit  is  former  Senator  Lindsay 
Warren,  who  chaired  the  commission  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the  new 
university  structure.  It  was  not  an  easy  job,  since  people  of  the  consolidated 
university  and  those  of  the  regional  universities  did  not  see  eye  to  eye.  But  it 
was  a  marvelous  process  that  ended  in  a  "political  miracle,"  and  it  has  made 
North  Carolina  a  part  of  the  national  higher  education  elite. 

We've  seen  textiles,  furniture,  and  tobacco  change  dramatically  in  the 
last  two  decades.  I  will  come  back  in  a  few  minutes  and  talk  not  about  where 
they  have  gone  but  where  we  go  from  here. 

I  said  I  have  had  a  lot  of  luck.  The  first  was  the  accident  of  birth, 
for  which  I  would  love  to  take  credit  but  naturally  cannot.  I  had  a  family 
that  made  sure  that  I  went  to  church  every  Sunday.  They  believed  in  a  good 
education  and  believed  in  service  to  the  public.  I  grew  up  in  a  college  town, 
and  Boone  has  been  blessed  by  the  presence  of  Appalachian,  even  though 
every  college  town  has  pulls  and  tugs  from  time  to  time. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  go  to  Davidson,  and  when  Jim  Martin 
introduced  me  to  the  Davidson  student  body  many  years  ago  as  a  Davidson 
graduate  cum  gratis,  and  he  had  it  about  right.  I  had  a  great  time  at  Davidson — 
played  in  the  band,  sang  in  the  Chapel  Choir,  was  sports  editor  of  the  school 
paper  and  the  yearbook,  and  I  actually  worked  with  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  trying  to  decide  whether  I  wanted  to  be  a  sports  writer. 

I  ended  up  going  to  law  school  but  am  still  a  big  sports  fan.  (One  of 
the  biggest  thrills  while  serving  four  years  as  governor  was  being  called  in  1 974 
by  Irwin  Smallwood  of  the  Greensboro  Daily  News  asking  me  to  write  a  daily 
column  during  the  NCAA  Final  Four  in  Greensboro.  So  I  did  get  a  byline!) 

After  Davidson  came  UNC  Law  School.  Bill  Aycock  was  the 
chancellor  at  that  time,  and  I  was  one  of  the  generation  who  had  the  benefit 
of  a  senior  set  of  faculty  who  knew  their  stuff.  That  included  one  of  the 
most  interesting  professors  I  had  in  all  of  my  life,  Albert  Coates.  If  he 
couldn't  make  criminal  law  interesting  for  you,  you  shouldn't  go  into  criminal 
law  at  all. 

The  legislature  at  that  time  was  discussing  law  reform,  and  a  group  of 
us  would  go  over  to  the  legislature  on  Monday  nights  and  hear  the  legislators 
argue.  It  was  a  fascinating  experience,  and  it  convinced  me  that  I  wanted  to 
become  a  part  of  the  legislative  process  in  implementing  court  reform.. 

Family  always  matters,  and  I  have  been  so  fortunate.  I  got  a  wife 
who  didn't  expect  to  be  married  to  anything  but  a  9-to-5  lawyer  because  we 
didn't  want  to  repeat  her  childhood  experience  when  her  father,  a  Baptist 
minister,  was  away  from  home  so  much  of  the  time.  But  she  learned  and 
survived  and  was  a  great  partner. 

Our  daughter  Ginny  managed  to  leave  Raleigh  relatively  unscathed, 
but  she  set  a  new  speed  record  skateboarding  between  the  mansion  and  the 
Legislative  Building.  She  also  got  acquainted  with  the  Highway  Patrol.  The 
story  still  goes  around  the  mansion  about  when  one  night  she  came  downstairs 
and  found  the  duty  officer  asleep.  She  managed  to  get  his  handcuff  and  lock 
him  to  the  chair,  then  went  back  upstairs  and  called  him.    Despite  that  one 
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instance,  Ginny  thinks  every  patrolman  is  her  friend,  as  I  do. 

She  also  got  a  taste  of  public  service.  Once  when  a  group  of  Indians 
came  up  and  camped  in  front  of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  across  the 
street  from  the  Governor's  Mansion,  Ginny  took  them  cookies.  On  another 
occasion,  there  was  a  bomb  scare,  and  when  I  came  back  to  the  mansion, 
Ginny  was  rushing  through  the  hallway  wearing  her  football  helmet  and 
carrying  her  sleeping  bag  under  her  arm,  saying  she  wasn't  going  to  stay  there 
with  a  bomb  in  the  house. 

Being  governor  is  a  heady  experience  in  a  lot  of  ways.  It  is  hard  to 
get  better  than  pulling  up  in  front  of  Kenan  Stadium  or  Reynolds  Auditorium 
and  finding  a  reserved  parking  space. 

It  really  helps  to  have  kids  around;  they  help  keep  things  in 
perspective.  The  first  time  I  was  to  speak  to  the  legislature  on  a  statewide 
hook-up,  I  told  Ginny  that  she  could  watch  me  on  television  that  night.  She 
replied,  "No  offense,  but  are  you  going  to  be  on  a// of  the  channels?"  Then 
there  was  the  kid  walking  along  the  fairway  at  the  Greater  Greensboro  Open 
Pro-Am,  where  I  had  gotten  off  the  tee  without  hitting  anyone.  But  then 
about  the  third  hole,  I  hit  a  ball  off  into  the  woods.  The  little  fellow  walked 
up  to  me  and  said,  "I  hope  you  are  a  better  governor  than  you  are  a  golfer." 
I  said  I  hoped  so  too.  My  golfing  still  has  not  improved  that  much  after  all 
of  these  years. 

When  I  ran  for  the  legislature,  I  figured  it  would  be  a  one-term- 
and-out  experience.  I  wanted  to  help  legislate  court  reform,  change  the  way 
we  elected  our  school  board  in  Watauga  County,  and  then  get  back  to  my 
law  practice  in  Boone.  But  instead  of  passing  court  reform,  the  General 
Assembly  set  up  the  Court  Commission,  and  I  discovered  a  couple  of  other 
issues  in  which  I  was  interested,  so  I  decided  to  run  again. 

Things  got  out  of  hand,  however,  as  Republicans  lost  seats  in  the 
Johnson  landslide  of  1964,  and  I  ended  up  being  a  Minority  Leader  when 
I  had  only  served  one  term.  Then  came  the  state  chairmanship  and  the 
campaign  in  1968  when  a  Republican  presidential  candidate  carried  the  state 
for  the  first  time  in  forty  years. 

We  received  a  real  political  education  about  election  returns,  learning 
where  votes  were  cast  and  where  they  were  not  cast,  where  to  spend  seventy- 
five  percent  of  the  time  because  that's  where  seventy-five  percent  of  the 
votes  are.  We  also  got  an  education  about  North  Carolina  geography.  When 
I  went  to  the  legislature  in  1963,  I  had  been  east  of  Raleigh  only  once — to 
Roanoke  Island  to  see  the  Eost  Colony.  We  learned  along  the  way  that  people 
in  the  east  thought  Raleigh  was  the  beginning  of  western  North  Carolina, 
and  in  the  west  some  folks  talked  about  going  down  east  to  Charlotte.  After 
awhile,  we  began  to  understand  that  people  don't  have  the  same  perspective 
on  even  what  the  state  looks  like.  So  we  learned  about  politics  and  we  learned 
about  geography,  but  the  best  part  of  the  experience  was  the  friends.  It's  nice 
to  know  that  no  matter  where  we  go  tonight,  if  the  car  breaks  down,  there 
will  be  somebody  I  can  call  and  bum  a  lift. 

When  people  started  talking  about  my  running  for  governor — a  few 
but  definitely  not  a  groundswell — not  many  thought  that  we  could  win  the 
nomination,  much  less  the  general  election.  I  had  studied  the  election  trends, 
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though,  and  was  fairly  confident  there  was  going  to  be  a  Republican  governor 
elected  in  the  near  future.  Trying  to  predict  when,  however,  was  still  just  a  roll 
of  the  dice,  since  you  can't  know  months  in  advance  what  the  political  climate 
is  going  to  be  in  the  fall  of  the  election  year.  Who  would  have  expected 
in  November  1971  that  a  year  later  a  Democratic  candidate  for  president 
would  get  only  thirty  percent  of  North  Carolina's  votes?  Now,  that's  getting 
your  timing  down  right,  for  when  your  candidate  for  president  gets  seventy 
percent  of  the  vote,  his  coattails  are  going  to  be  wide  enough  to  pull  in  almost 
everybody. 

It  was  a  fascinating  campaign,  from  a  political  science  standpoint. 
Three  months  before  the  primary  and  three  months  before  the  general 
election  we  trailed  in  the  polls  by  about  the  same  percentage — 52  to  26. 
That's  a  percentage  that  can  discourage  you,  but  we  were  in  it  by  then  and 
just  had  to  do  the  best  we  could.  We  worked  hard,  didn't  make  any  serious 
mistakes,  and  as  the  national  campaign  began  picking  up,  we  came  up  a 
couple  of  points  in  the  polls  a  week  and  went  ahead  literally  the  week  before 
the  election.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  last  grassroots  campaign  in  North  Carolina 
until  the  Obama  campaign  last  year,  which  was  a  return  to  old-fashioned 
campaigning — with  a  ton  of  dollars  added. 

The  hardest  thing  the  day  after  the  election  was  thinking  of  how  to 
put  together  an  administration,  for  we  did  not  have  a  host  of  Republicans 
around  the  state  with  experience  in  government.  In  fact,  most  of  them  were 
not  even  alive  when  we  last  had  a  Republican  governor.  There  was  nobody 
out  there  who  had  planned  to  go  to  Raleigh,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  good 
people  to  think  about  leaving  their  business  for  nearly  four  years.  It  was  a  real 
challenge,  but  we  found  some  good  people  who  sacrificed  significantly  in  the 
public  interest. 

I  did  have  the  benefit  of  having  been  in  the  legislature,  and  I  knew 
how  it  worked.  I  knew  many  of  the  members,  and  they  knew  me.  I  knew 
those  I  could  trust,  and  they  knew  they  could  trust  me.  And  I  knew  how 
the  state  budget  worked — that  may  have  been  the  most  important  asset  of 
all.  We  didn't  raise  any  new  taxes  and  didn't  "slash  and  burn"  the  existing 
programs;  instead,  the  first  executive  order  was  to  establish  the  Efficiency 
Study  Commission,  which  resulted  in  two  hundred  business  people  from 
around  the  state  donating  their  time  and  knowledge.  The  commission  came 
back  with  six  hundred  or  so  recommendations,  about  eighty  percent  of 
which  were  implemented  to  save  about  eighty  million  dollars  a  year,  or  about 
eight  percent  of  the  budget.  That  is  how  we  avoided  a  tax  increase,  and  I  still 
believe  that  repeating  that  process  about  once  a  decade  can  help  keep  state 
government  lean. 

The  record  looks  pretty  good  in  some  ways  when  we  look  back. 

We  implemented  a  statewide  kindergarten  program.  It  was  not  on 
my  agenda  until  after  the  election,  when  Dick  Spangler  and  W  T.  Harris 
came  up  and  talked  with  me,  saying  Bob  Scott  had  gotten  the  pilot  programs 
started  and  I  ought  to  take  it  statewide.  So  we  set  that  in  motion  and  saw  it 
completed. 

I  hadn't  had  a  strong  interest  in  environmental  law,  but  I  supported 
Bob  Scott's  environmental  initiatives.  Then  I  ended  up  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  an  "environmental  governor"  when  we  saved  the  New  River,  helped 
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in  the  establishment  of  the  Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore,  and  passed  the 
Coastal  Area  Management  Act.  Senator  Whichard  is  here,  and  I  will  point  out 
that  he  was  the  champion  in  getting  the  Coastal  Area  Management  Act  passed. 

We  doubled  the  size  of  the  state  parks  system,  had  the  first  billion 
dollar  year  in  economic  development,  and  began  a  highway  improvement 
program  by  going  into  the  county  seats  and  finding  out  the  local  people's 
priorities.  There  were  no  major  scandals,  and  by  the  time  we  left,  there  was  a 
lot  to  feel  good  about. 

Fame  is  fleeting,  though.  Driving  back  and  forth  between  Boone 
and  Southern  Pines  in  1977, 1  stopped  at  a  filling  station  in  Salisbury,  and  one 
fellow  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Didn't  you  used  to  be  Governor  Holshouser?" 
Folks,  that's  a  has-been. 

Dan  Moore  once  told  me  that  you  never  stop  being  governor.  I 
thought  that  was  an  exaggeration,  but  I  found  out  that  he  was  right.  There 
is  a  sense  of  trusteeship  that  all  governors  have  about  the  state,  and  we  care 
and  try  to  put  in  an  oar  when  we  can.  For  me,  part  of  that  feeling  came 
from  experiences  in  the  legislature — of  getting  to  know  a  lot  of  people  who 
cared  about  the  state.  When  I  was  still  just  a  young  Republican  legislator, 
John  Sanders  of  the  Institute  of  Government  used  to  come  over,  take  me 
out  to  dinner,  and  just  tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do — very  politely,  of  course.  I 
had  some  friends  in  the  attorney  general's  bill  drafting  office  that  helped  me 
avoid  some  of  the  pitfalls.  When  I  left  public  office,  I  knew  that  I  had  been 
blessed  by  being  a  part  of  the  political  process.  But  I  also  knew  that  I  owed 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  a  lot  more  than  I  could  repay  in  a  lifetime. 

I  said  I  was  going  to  say  a  bit  about  the  future.  We  don't  know  when 
the  current  economic  downturn  will  reverse  itself,  but  when  that  time  comes, 
we  will  see  what  the  final  fallout  is. 

The  country  has  a  lot  at  stake,  and  we  are  not  doing  as  well  as  we 
have  in  the  past.  The  National  Council  on  Competitiveness  predicts  that 
by  next  year,  2010,  ninety  percent  of  the  engineers  will  live  in  Asia,  not  the 
United  States.  Many  of  them  may  have  been  educated  here,  but  they  are 
going  back  to  China  and  India  and  other  countries.  In  view  of  the  number 
of  patents  being  issued  in  Washington,  we  have  fallen  behind  in  the  race  for 
new  ideas. 

Many  of  you  have  heard  Erskine  Bowles  talk  about  his  trip  to  Asia 
when  he  was  working  with  Presidents  Clinton  and  Bush  Senior  following  the 
tsunami,  and  how  frightening  it  was  to  watch  young  Chinese  students  solving 
math  problems,  using  a  computer  that  functioned  in  English.  And  when  we 
add  that  fact  to  the  other  fact — the  percentage  of  our  national  debt  that  is 
held  by  China — that  should  catch  our  attention. 

We've  got  to  get  more  people  teaching  and  performing  in  STEM 
areas — science,  technology,  engineering,  and  math. 

Last  week  UNC-Chapel  Hill  graduated  our  first  special  class  of 
students  who  plan  to  be  science  or  math  teachers,  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  that  across  the  university  system.  These  teachers  will  be  the  key  to 
getting  our  public  school  students  interested  in  a  science  or  math  major  in 
college  (and  a  career  in  these  fields). 

All  of  us  have  a  place  where  we  can  help  because  each  of  us  has  a 
place  where  we  can  put  in  an  oar.    Education  is  the  key,  and  it  involves  the 
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public  schools,  the  community  colleges,  and  the  universities.  In  the  public 
schools,  we  are  getting  ready;  we  just  need  to  get  there  fast. 

In  North  Carolina's  twenty-first  century  economy,  "technology"  is 
going  to  be  the  second  half  of  terms  involved  with  the  economy.  Whether  it  is 
biotechnology,  nanotechnology,  or  whatever,  research  and  planning  will  have 
to  move  to  a  whole  new  level.  And  to  do  it  right,  the  business  community, 
the  education  community,  and  the  political  community  are  going  to  have  to 
join  hands  and  work  together.  It  is  going  to  involve  some  significant  public- 
private  partnerships,  and  that  means  putting  in  place  a  set  of  safeguards  to 
protect  the  public  integrity  of  those  ventures. 

North  Carolina  is  already  in  the  top  five  states  in  biotechnology,  and 
I  believe  we  have  the  potential  to  reach  the  very  top. 

Infrastructure  has  to  be  planned  to  maintain  the  quality  of  life  that 
we  have.  Green  is  going  to  be  the  color  of  the  twenty-first  century,  and  I'm 
not  talking  about  dollars.  Sound  planning  is  simply  essential.  North  Carolina 
will  rank  seventh  in  population  when  the  2010  census  is  done,  I  believe,  and 
if  we  don't  plan,  the  fear  will  no  longer  be  "Creeping  New  Jersey" — it  will  be 
"Galloping  New  Jersey."  We  need  to  take  a  healthy  look  at  how  we  want  to 
grow.  It  is  an  awful  challenge,  but  it  is  also  a  great  opportunity  for  the  people 
of  our  state.  Many  of  us  here  are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  to  be  a  part 
of  making  it  happen.   I  am  betting  we  will  do  our  share. 

I  have  just  one  more  thing  to  add.  I  mentioned  growing  up  in  Boone 
and  having  some  great  teachers.  One  of  those  teachers  is  here  today.  H.  G 
Jones  was  my  civics  teacher  in  the  eighth  grade.  He  managed  to  survive  that 
experience,  and  it  turns  out  that  it  made  a  career  for  me.  H.  G,  I  thank  you 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


C^sfeD 


PART  II 


A  Friend's  Response 

Governor  Holshouser's  address  was  followed  by  remarks 
by  William  C.  Friday,  president  emeritus  of  the  North  Caroliniana 
Society  and  recipient  of  its  award  twenty-five  years  ago.  Friday, 
president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  during  the  1970s, 
worked  closely  with  Governor  Holshouser  in  carrying  out  the  higher 
education  restructuring  act  passed  during  Governor  Robert  W.  Scott's 
administration.  Together  they  molded  the  state's  institutions  of  higher 
education  into  a  sixteen-campus  world-class  university  under  a  single 
Board  of  Governors,  on  which  Holshouser  served  after  leaving  the 
executive  mansion.  They  continue  to  work  together  with  Friday  as 
president  emeritus  of  the  enlarged  and  enhanced  institution  and 
Holshouser  as  a  member  emeritus  of  its  governing  board. 

Pictured  below  are  the  two  veteran  public  servants  in  an 
informal  chat. 


His  Torch  Burns  Brightly 

William  C.  Friday 


The  occasion  was  a  gathering  of  three  governors — James  Martin, 
James  Hunt,  and  James  Holshouser — in  the  great  hall  of  the  North  Carolina 
Museum  of  History  to  reminisce  about  their  terms  as  leaders  of  our 
commonwealth.  Governor  Robert  Scott  could  not  be  present  because  of 
illness,  but  I  did  take  time  to  call  him  and  to  ask  what  he  conceived  to  be  his 
major  contribution  to  our  state.  There  was,  of  course,  the  implementation 
of  the  new  university  structure  under  which  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning  were  brought  together  under  a  board  of  governors,  and  there  had 
been  progress  with  highway  construction,  crime  control,  and  industrial 
development  during  his  governorship.  But  his  career  at  its  close,  he  said, 
had  its  signal  achievement — that  of  being  the  president  of  the  Community 
College  System,  a  position  he  held  with  distinction. 

I  had  the  happy  privilege  of  serving  as  moderator  of  that  delightful 
evening  filled  with  both  laughter  and  serious  discourse.  To  begin  the 
discussion,  I  chose  to  ask  each  what  were  his  ambitions  at  the  time  of 
election  and  what  he  hoped  to  achieve.  I  turned  to  Governor  Holshouser 
first  and  asked  the  direct  question,  "What  plans  had  you  made  for  your 
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administration?"  A  slight  smile  sneaked  across  his  face  and  he  said,  "I  had  to 
gather  ideas  soon,  because  no  one  expected  me  to  win." 

This  was  the  first  manifestation  of  the  Holshouser  candor  and 
humor.  Later  that  same  evening  when  I  turned  to  Governor  Hunt  to  ask 
about  his  plans  for  our  state,  Governor  Holshouser  preempted  his  response 
by  reminding  him  that  he  (Jim  Holshouser)  had  told  Hunt  that  his  first 
challenge  was  to  "clean  up  the  mess  I  had  left  for  him."  And  so  began  an 
interesting,  entertaining,  and  purposeful  evening. 

Governor  Holshouser  was  the  first  Republican  governor  elected 
in  the  twentieth  century.  He  was  faced  with  a  Democratic  legislature,  and 
his  job  was  to  find  qualified  people  to  make  government  run  efficiently  and 
effectively.  His  administration  encountered  worldwide  economic  recession, 
and  he  led  us  through  a  national  energy  crisis.  And  there  was  that  stressful 
constitutional  crisis  "Watergate"  that  tested  the  goodwill  and  survival  quality 
of  the  American  people.  The  true  character  of  Governor  Holshouser 
stabilized  our  state  and  carried  us  through  what  was,  for  most  Americans,  a 
severe  and  stressful  period. 

But  there  were  many  good  things  that  occurred  during  this  good  man's 
tenure  of  office  including  the  further  development  of  the  state  kindergarten 
system,  the  substantial  expansion  of  our  community  college  program,  and 
the  implementation  of  the  University's  expansion — an  experience  made 
much  better  because  he  was  determined  that  North  Carolina  have  a  very 
strong  and  qualitative  program  of  higher  education. 

And  then  there  was  the  program  he  developed  that  expanded  and 
substantially  improved  our  highway  system,  giving  it  for  the  first  time  a 
schedule  of  growth  and  development. 

I  look  back  on  those  years  especially  with  profound  personal 
gratitude  for  all  that  Governor  Holshouser  did  to  develop  the  state  park 
system  that  reaches  out  to  places  like  Eno  River,  Masonboro  Inlet,  Jockey's 
Ridge,  and  Stone  Mountain.  We  all  benefit  greatly  today  from  his  foresight. 

Like  all  governors,  he  expended  enormous  energy  in  industrial 
expansion  and  the  development  of  the  state's  economy.  In  doing  so,  he  was 
strong  to  make  the  point  that  industrial  development  and  growth  do  not 
automatically  require  a  sacrificing  of  the  quality  of  life  and  the  environment 
that  our  people  find  so  essential.  The  New  River  Basin  and  Cape  Lookout 
National  Seashore  Park  stand  as  shining  examples  of  maintaining  the  natural 
attractiveness  of  our  state. 

I  think  if  you  ask  Governor  Holshouser  what  one  of  his  most 
enduring  legacies  might  be,  it  would  be  in  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
healthcare  for  all  of  our  people.  Specifically,  the  Area  Health  Education 
Centers  and  the  Rural  Health  Centers  stand  as  dramatic  and  highly  essential 
developments  in  getting  the  kind  and  quality  of  health  care  the  commonwealth 
richly  deserves. 

There  were  many  other  things  I  could  mention,  like  his  work  in 
crime  prevention  and  his  concentration  of  experienced  corporate  leadership 
in  the  Governor's  Efficiency  Study  Commission.  And  to  ensure  our  proper 
voice  in  the  deliberation  of  federal  agencies,  he  set  up  a  state  office  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Many  of  these  matters  he  discussed  in  what  I  would  call  his 
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farewell  address  to  North  Carolinians,  a  statewide  presentation  done  at  his 
own  expense  to  give  a  personal  accounting  to  all  of  us. 

Toward  the  end  of  that  evening  with  the  three  governors,  I 
deliberately  framed  the  question,  "Given  the  lack  of  civility  in  politics,  given 
the  brutality  in  campaigning,  given  the  excessive  cost,  what  must  the  republic 
do  to  regain  civility  in  its  public  process?"  His  answer,  "Well,  as  I've  told  you 
before,  elect  a  Republican!" 

I  cite  that  exchange  to  remind  us  that  here  was  a  man  who  saw 
not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  worth,  of  humor  in  carrying  on  the  public's 
business.  Never  once  did  I  hear  him  complain  or  bitterly  attack  anyone, 
especially  an  opponent  or  adversary.  Always,  his  vision  was  forward.  During 
his  term  and  all  through  the  intervening  years,  I  have  known  him  to  be 
constandy  aware  and  working  for  resolution  of  the  great  issues  before  our 
people.  It  has  always  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  that  he  felt  that 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  which  he  has  served  for  more  than  two 
decades  as  trustee  and  governor,  was  and  still  is  the  greatest  asset  the  state 
possesses. 

Even  now,  he  stays  abreast  and  current,  pointing  out  that  while  it 
must  keep  to  the  basic  function  of  teaching,  research,  and  service,  the 
university  system  also  must  be  the  leader  in  a  different  role — that  of 
preparing  North  Carolina  for  the  twenty-first  century's  economic 
competitiveness.  This  you  will  see  manifest  in  the  report,  UNC  Tomorrow,  in 
which  he  joined  President  Bowles  and  fellow  board  members  and  journeyed 
across  the  state,  listening  to  our  fellow  citizens  and  learning  from  them. 
Out  of  that  discourse  developed  a  role  of  leadership  and  change  that  is 
most  exciting. 

Why  has  Jim  Holshouser  been  this  kind  of  person?  What  has 
motivated  him  to  be  such  an  unselfish,  intelligent,  and  aggressive  leader  of 
our  people?  He  has  been  my  dear  friend  and  colleague  for  all  these  years  and 
I  believe  that  possibly  it  has  been  a  philosophy  like  these  words  of  a  historic 
figure  in  North  Carolina's  earlier  years,  John  Penn:  "I  shall  pass  this  way  but 
once;  any  good  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness  that  I  can  show,  let  me  do  it 
now;  let  me  not  defer  or  neglect  it,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again." 

In  all  the  many  years  of  our  friendship,  in  every  instance  he  was 
there,  the  ever-present  and  willing  servant  of  the  people.  During  those 
stressful  years  of  university  expansion,  he  was  a  constant  source  of  strength 
to  Raymond  Dawson,  Felix  Joyner,  John  Sanders,  and  me  as  we  set  about 
laying  a  foundation  and  structure  that  would  endure.  That  it  has  done  so — 
and  grown  strong  in  thirty  years — is  clearly  his  crowning  achievement. 

There  is  yet  one  other  conviction  that  I  think  has  motivated  him  all 
of  his  years.  Bernard  Shaw  put  it  this  way:  "I  want  to  be  thoroughly  used  up 
when  I  die,  for  the  harder  I  work  the  more  I  live.  I  rejoice  in  life  for  its  own 
sake.  Life  is  no  'brief  candle'  to  me.  It  is  a  sort  of  splendid  torch  which  I 
have  got  hold  of  for  the  moment,  and  I  want  to  make  it  burn  as  brightly  as 
possible  before  handing  it  on  to  future  generations." 

I'm  sure  all  of  you  have  your  own  way  of  defining,  characterizing, 
and  praising  the  life,  times,  and  work  of  James  Holshouser.  For  me,  I  say  he 
is  a  good  man,  doing  good  work  for  a  state  and  its  people  that  he  dearly  loves. 
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That  the  University  is  viewed  by  him  as  the  primary  engine  of  the  progress 
the  state  must  make,  inspires  us  all.  It  is  entirely  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
on  this  day  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  and  its  members  salute  and  praise 
this  noble  son  of  our  alma  mater.   His  torch  still  burns  brightiy. 


<^*ta) 


PART  III 


Banquet  Session 

Martin  H.  Brinkley,  Master  of  Ceremonies 

Before  going  forward  with  our  program,  Dr.  Jones  wanted  something 
said  about  the  North  Caroliniana  Society.  So  I  will  say  two  sentences:  Our 
passion  is  North  Carolina  and  our  motto  is  "Substance,  not  Show."  That 
means  that  we  do  rather  than  talk  about  doing,  and  we  seek  service  rather  than 
publicity.  For  example,  we  did  not  seek  publicity  for  this  event,  because  we 
wanted  it  to  be  held  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Holshouser's  family  and 
close  friends. 

Not  all  of  you  heard  the  governor's  fascinating  reflections  this 
afternoon,  but  don't  bother  to  ask  for  copies,  because  they,  along  with  the 
full  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  will  be  published  later  this  year  in  our  North 
Caroliniana  Society  Imprints  series,  a  complimentary  copy  of  which  will  go  to 
you  in  the  mail.  For  that  reason,  in  choosing  our  speakers,  we  try  to  think  of 
persons  who  have  unique  perspectives  on  our  award  recipients,  who  can  put 
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into  the  public  record  (for  that  is  what  the  Imprints  will  do)  some  aspect  of 
their  lives  that  may  otherwise  go  unrecorded.  For  Jim  Holshouser,  whose  life 
has  touched  so  many,  that  is  a  challenge,  but  we  are  up  to  it. 

Our  first  speaker,  a  dear  friend  of  Governor  Holshouser,  is  Larry 
Cobb.  Mr.  Cobb  served  in  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  from 
1971  to  1976  (in  which,  as  we  learned  earlier,  he  was  the  governor's  seatmate) 
and  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate  from  1985  to  1989;  he  was  elected  minority 
leader  in  both  bodies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission 
and  the  Courts  Commission.  He  chaired  the  Governor's  Highway  Safety 
Commission  and  the  Governor's  Crime  Commission.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Governors  from  1977  to  1985, 
and  of  the  boards  of  visitors  of  the  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  UNC-Charlotte 
campuses.  Mr.  Cobb  joined  Sanford  Holshouser  LLP  in  1997,  after  eight 
years  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Utilities  Commission,  and  thus  is 
now  Governor  Holshouser's  law  partner. 

[Mr.  Cobb's  address  begins  on  page  15] 

It  is  now  my  pleasure  to  introduce  the  Reverend  Larnie  G.  Horton, 
Sr.  Mr.  Horton  is  a  graduate  of  Morris  Brown  College,  earned  his  master 
of  divinity  degree  at  Duke,  and  did  graduate  work  in  philosophy  at  UNC- 
Chapel  Hill.  He  had  been  president  of  Kittrell  Junior  College  for  six  years 
when  Governor  Holshouser  asked  him  to  serve  as  the  Governor's  Special 
Assistant  for  Minority  Affairs.  His  career  has  been  among  the  clergy  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which  he  serves  as  a  superintendent. 
Mr.  Horton  was  a  member  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Governors  from  1996  through  2000.  Please  welcome  another  friend  of 
Governor  Holshouser's,  Larnie  Horton. 

[The  Reverend  Mr.  Horton 's  address  begins  on  page  19] 


(^*te) 


My  Seatmate 

Laurence  A..  Cobb 


Jim  Holshouser  and  I  first  met  in  the  mid-1960s  when  he  was  a 
legislator  and  state  party  chairman  and  I  was  active  in  the  Republican  Party 
in  Charlotte  and  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  State  Senate.  After  I  was 
elected  to  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  in  1970,  we  were 
seatmates  in  the  chamber  and  roomed  across  the  hall  from  each  other  during 
the  sessions.  Our  families  became  and  remain  friends.  I  joined  the  Sanford 
Holshouser  Law  Firm  in  1997,  and  we  continue  to  practice  in  the  same  firm. 

"Jim  Holshouser  was  born  thirty-eight  years,  two  months,  and  four 
days  ago  in  the  remote  mountains  of  Watauga  County  in  a  log  cabin  he  built 
himself."  That  is  how  I  introduced  him  to  the  Republican  members  of  the 
General  Assembly  soon  after  his  election  as  governor.  I  went  on  to  comment 
on  his  education  at  an  obscure  college  in  northern  Mecklenburg  County  and 
gave  faint  praise  to  his  legal  career.  I  did  this  because  I  knew  that  Jim  wanted 
to  continue  to  be  a  modest  and  humble  public  servant  even  though  he  had 
just  accomplished  North  Carolina's  political  upset  of  the  century. 
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During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  Republicans  did  not  have  a  prominent 
role  in  North  Carolina.  Charles  R.  Jonas  had  been  elected  to  Congress  in 
1952,  and  each  time  the  Democrats  tried  to  change  his  district  to  defeat 
him,  another  Republican  was  elected.  There  were  a  handful  of  Mountain 
Republicans  in  the  General  Assembly,  but  for  the  most  part  they  sat  in 
the  back  rows  of  the  chambers  and  were  ignored.  Any  bills  of  merit  that 
they  introduced  were  usually  killed  so  that  a  Democrat  could  offer  similar 
legislation. 

Jim  changed  that.  He  organized  the  Republican  caucus  and  united 
their  position  on  meaningful  legislation.  At  the  same  time  he  created 
friendships  and  working  relationships  with  Democrats.  He  became 
a  significant  player  in  the  North  Carolina  House  of  Representatives. 
Republicans  often  provided  the  decisive  votes  for  major  legislation.  Had  it 
not  been  for  Jim's  persuasiveness,  the  restructuring  of  our  university  system 
would  not  have  passed. 

Jim  Holshouser  was  not  an  odds-on  favorite  to  win  the  gubernatorial 
election  in  1972.  When  he  asked  me  for  my  support,  I  jokingly  said  I  would 
be  happy  to  help  if  no  "name"  candidate  filed.  He  assured  me  that  Jim 
Gardner  (our  candidate  in  1968)  had  told  him  he  would  not  be  a  candidate. 

Jim  Gardner  in  fact  did  run  for  governor  in  1972,  and  thus  began 
one  of  the  most  improbable  campaigns  in  North  Carolina  history.  Jim 
Gardner  had  the  name  recognition,  wealth,  and  political  supports  that  Jim 
Holshouser  could  not  hope  to  match.  As  expected,  Gardner  led  in  the  first 
primary,  but  only  by  1,269  votes.  Three  other  candidates  received  a  total  of 
1,669  votes,  enough  to  deny  Gardner  the  majority  he  needed  for  a  victory. 
Jim  Holshouser  was  thus  recognized  as  a  viable  candidate.  He  campaigned 
even  harder,  won  the  second  primary  by  1,782  votes,  and  became  a  giant 
killer. 

Republican  candidates  for  governor  had  not  achieved  great  success 
in  the  twentieth  century.  Since  World  War  II  and  through  the  fifties,  they 
received  only  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  vote.  In  the  sixties,  they 
received  more  than  forty  percent.  Jim  Gardner  was  the  highest  at  forty- 
seven  percent,  but  still  lost  by  some  eighty-four  thousand  votes.  All  of 
the  experts  (and  even  some  of  his  supporters)  did  not  believe  that  Jim 
Holshouser  had  a  chance  against  Hargrove  "Skipper"  Bowles,  an  attractive 
and  well-financed  businessman-senator. 

There  were  a  few  favorable  factors  for  Holshouser's  campaign. 
Richard  Nixon  was  an  overwhelming  favorite  against  George  McGovern, 
and  Jessie  Helms  was  attracting  many  conservative  voters  to  the  Republican 
Party.  Although  the  two  had  conflicting  political  views,  the  "Give  'em 
Helms  and  Holshouser  too"  campaign  helped.  Finally,  some  supporters  of 
Pat  Taylor,  who  was  defeated  by  Bowles  in  a  rather  bitter  second  primary, 
publicly  or  privately  decided  to  help  Holshouser. 

In  the  end,  it  was  Holshouser  who  made  Holshouser  win.  He  knew 
that  there  was  a  base  vote  for  him  in  the  high  forties,  so  he  set  about  to  pick 
up  an  additional  three  to  five  percent  by  courting  minorities  and  groups 
such  as  teachers  and  state  employees,  who  traditionally  were  ignored  by 
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Republicans  and  taken  for  granted  by  Democrats.  Jim  was  an  unbelievable 
one-on-one  campaigner  who  never  forgot  a  person  he  met.  The  voters  and 
many  newspaper  editors  were  impressed  with  his  sincerity  and  knowledge. 
It  amazed  me  how  he  would  come  to  our  house  totally  exhausted,  sleep  for 
a  few  hours,  and  go  back  to  be  revitalized  by  shaking  hands  with  the  voters. 
On  election  day  he  received  fifty-one  percent  of  the  vote  to  become  the  first 
Republican  governor  in  the  twentieth  century.  I  had  been  involved  in  many 
political  campaigns  at  every  level,  but  none  of  them,  including  my  own,  was 
as  exciting  and  satisfying  as  this  one. 

"The  winds  of  change  are  sweeping  across  North  Carolina,"  Jim 
said  in  his  inaugural  address.  He  was  right,  but  not  in  the  way  he  thought. 
As  soon  as  the  General  Assembly  convened,  a  concerted  effort  was  made 
by  the  Democratic  leadership  to  limit  his  power.  All  voting  decisions  were 
made  in  the  Democratic  caucus,  many  involving  "stripping  bills"  which 
took  away  gubernatorial  appointments  or  granted  the  General  Assembly 
additional  authority  at  the  expense  of  the  governor.  They  even  decided 
that  the  General  Assembly  needed  to  meet  annually  rather  than  in  alternate 
years.  All  of  this  was  done  to  make  government  better  and  none  of  it  was 
personal,  according  to  the  Democratic  leadership.  Finally,  Jim  appeared 
before  a  public  hearing  on  one  of  the  stripping  bills  and  said  that  he  did 
consider  the  bill  a  personal  attack  and  spoke  forcefully  against  it.  After  the 
hearing,  one  of  the  Democrats  told  me  he  was  fed  up  with  those  tactics  and 
would  speak  against  them  in  caucus.  The  stripping  bills  soon  stopped,  and 
Jim  was  able  to  work  with  the  General  Assembly  to  get  his  programs  passed. 

I  will  not  try  to  summarize  Jim's  record  in  office,  but  I  believe  that 
he  is  generally  recognized  as  a  productive  and  successful  governor.  He 
also  was  the  leader  of  the  moderate  wing  of  the  Republican  Party;  that 
angered  the  Helms  supporters  and  caused  both  of  us  to  be  booed  at  the 
state  convention  and  denied  the  right  to  serve  as  delegates  at  the  national 
convention. 

After  Jim  completed  the  one  term  he  was  constitutionally  allowed 
to  serve  as  governor,  he  could  have  used  his  position  to  get  a  financially 
rewarding  position  in  Washington  or  Raleigh.  Instead,  he  elected  to  return 
to  Boone  and  resume  his  law  practice.  When  the  opportunity  arose  for  him 
to  practice  in  Pinehurst,  he  bought  a  plane  and  learned  to  fly  so  that  his 
family  could  still  live  in  Boone. 

In  the  more  than  thirty  years  since  he  left  office,  Jim  has  continued 
to  dedicate  a  substantial  portion  of  his  time  to  public  service  through  his 
church,  St.  Andrews  and  Davidson  colleges,  and  a  host  of  other  causes  in 
which  he  believes,  including  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of 
Governors  on  which  he  continues  to  serve. 

Many  people  do  not  know  that  through  most  of  his  adult  life,  Jim 
has  had  to  battle  a  chronic  kidney  disease  which  caused  him  to  use  dialysis 
until  he  received  a  successful  kidney  transplant.  Very  few  people  with  his 
condition  would  have  had  the  stamina  to  perform  as  he  has. 

Jim  Holshouser  is  truly  deserving  of  the  award  you  are  giving  him. 
As  a  politician,  elected  official,  and  volunteer,  he  has  made  the  extraordinary 
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contributions  to  North  Carolina's  historical,  educational,  and  cultural 
heritage  on  which  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  Award  is  based.  More 
importantiy  to  me,  he  has  been  a  close  friend  for  more  than  forty  years.  We 
have  shared  many  good  times,  and  some  bad  times  as  well.  He  has  always 
been  there  for  me,  and  I  have  tried  to  do  the  same  for  him. 


C^jD 


A.  Champion  for  Diversity 


l^arnie  G.  Horton 


In  1971  we  heard  a  soft  but  powerful  voice  echoing  from  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina,  filled  with  novel  concepts  and  words 
of  reformation  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  North  Carolina  politics. 
The  voice  of  an  unlined,  boyish  looking  lawyer  from  Boone,  James  E. 
Holshouser,  Jr.,  descended  from  the  hills  on  the  wings  of  the  airwaves  across 
the  piedmont  and  reaching  all  the  way  east,  boldly  speaking  a  new  language 
that  would  forever  reshape  the  political  and  governmental  landscape  in  our 
great  state. 

He  spoke  fervently  of  "inclusion"  and  a  full  "partnership"  with  all 
people  of  North  Carolina,  regardless  of  race,  sex,  party  affiliation,  place  of 
residence,  or  income. 

Many  of  my  peers  were  inspired  and  motivated  by  this  unusual 
politician  from  Boone.  We  embraced  his  candidacy  for  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  with  fervent  enthusiasm.  We  felt  the  power  of  his  vision  for  our 
great  state  as  a  whole  and  for  the  people  individually  as  well. 

In  the  fall  of  1971  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  this  candidate  for 
governor  through  political  guru  Gene  Anderson.    During  the  same  period, 
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as  president  of  Kittrell  Junior  College,  I  invited  candidate  Holshouser  to 
address  our  college  family  as  keynote  speaker  for  our  annual  Founders  Day 
celebration.  Since  that  day,  thirty-eight  years  past,  we  have  remained  close 
and  personal  friends.  Incidentally,  either  by  luck  or  providence,  our  birthdays 
are  only  seventeen  days  apart,  his  on  October  6  and  mine  on  October  23,  yes, 
the  same  year! 

Our  governor's  championing  of  diversity  evolved  out  of  his 
respect  and  regard  for  the  richness  and  uniqueness  of  diverse  racial  and 
cultural  experiences.  His  commitment  to  inclusion  for  all  people  in  state 
government  was  not  a  political  strategy  to  woo  minority  voters,  but  rather 
a  genuine  desire  to  utilize  talent,  expertise,  and  valuable  experiences  in 
governance  no  matter  where  they  were  found. 

Governor  Holshouser's  action  plan  included  the  development  of 
an  open-door  policy  for  his  administration.  His  action  plan  paved  the  way 
for  a  substantial  increase  in  state  job  opportunities  for  all  people  in  North 
Carolina.  His  comprehensive  action  plan  included  overhauling  all  staffing 
policies  and  procedures. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina,  Governor 
Holshouser  appointed  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Governor  for  Minority 
Affairs.  I  was  the  first  person  to  receive  that  appointment,  becoming  the 
first  African  American  to  serve  as  special  assistant  to  a  governor  of  the 
state.  My  office  was  very  near  the  Governor's  Office  with  windows,  carpet, 
staff,  and  waiting  room  for  guests,  for  I  believe  that  the  trappings  of  power 
are  essential  for  the  exercise  of  power. 

The  Office  of  Minority  Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  our 
governor,  developed  a  nine-fold  strategy  to  attract  diverse  talent  to  state 
government  and  to  ensure  equal  job  opportunities  for  all  the  people  in 
our  state:  First,  the  Office  of  Minority  Affairs  was  the  public  face  for  all 
minorities  in  North  Carolina,  speaking  with  power  for  those  without  voices. 
Second,  the  office  was  the  liaison  representing  the  needs,  aspirations,  and 
visions  of  minorities  to  the  governor,  his  heads  of  state,  and  to  community 
agencies.  Third,  it  advertised  job  vacancies,  forwarded  job  applications, 
reviewed  applicant  resumes,  reviewed  and  monitored  hiring  practices  and 
procedures,  and  recommended  policy  changes  to  remove  barriers  to  equal 
employment  opportunities.  Fourth,  the  office  represented  the  governor  at 
various  public  functions,  bridging  the  gap  between  the  Governor's  Office 
and  the  various  minority  communities.  Fifth,  it  advised  and  recruited 
minorities  for  boards  and  commissions,  pairing  board  and  commission 
requirements  with  experience  and  expertise  of  minority  candidates  for 
these  boards  and  commissions.  Sixth,  the  office  took  the  governor's  vision 
of  inclusion  to  the  people  across  the  state  by  communicating  with  them 
in  their  own  communities  through  the  use  of  public  forums,  workshops 
and  other  forms  of  information  dissemination.  Seventh,  minority  business 
interests  received  the  attention  of  the  Governor's  Office.  Programs  were 
designed,  implemented,  and  in  some  cases  funded  to  move  minority 
businesses  into  the  mainstream  economy  of  North  Carolina.  Eighth,  the 
office  served  as  a  trouble  shooter,  diffusing  potential  community  conflict 
and  advocating  harmony  as  the  hallmark  of  the  Holshouser  administration. 
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And  ninth,  the  office  served  as  an  advocate  for  procurement  opportunities 
for  minority  businesses  through  the  Division  of  Purchase  and  Contracts 
and  the  University  System. 

Governor  Holshouser's  commitment  to  the  Office  of  Minority 
Affairs  bore  fruit.  His  administration,  through  the  office,  integrated  every 
level  of  state  government  from  the  entry  level  to  cabinet  level  positions. 
Further,  all  boards  and  commissions  had  minority  representation. 

In  pursuing  the  goal  of  a  full  partnership  with  North  Carolina's 
minority  population,  our  governor  expanded  his  effort  to  ensure  that  the 
spirit  of  his  plan  became  a  reality  throughout  state  government.  He  formed 
an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Task  Force  with  a  mandate  to  design 
an  affirmative  action  policy  for  the  employment  of  minorities,  including 
women  and  the  physically  challenged,  that  would  be  applicable  statewide. 

This  task  force  had  specific  objectives  centered  on  protecting  equal 
employment  opportunities  for  all  North  Carolinians.  It  recommended 
appropriate  personnel  policies  and  procedural  changes  relative  to 
recruitment,  hiring  and  promotion  of  minorities,  physically  challenged, 
and  women  in  state  government.  It  recommended  ways  to  develop 
comprehensive  programs  in  all  departments  and  to  establish  a  comfortable 
atmosphere  of  acceptance  and  goodwill  among  all  people  in  state 
government.  Finally,  the  task  force  recommended  a  new  methodology 
effectively  removing  the  barriers  that  excluded  women,  minorities,  and  the 
physically  challenged  from  employment  in  state  government. 

The  ultimate  result  of  establishing  this  historic  task  force  by 
Governor  Holshouser  was  an  effective  affirmative  action  policy  adopted  by 
the  State  Personnel  Board  to  ensure  equal  opportunities  for  all  applicants 
for  state  employment.  Equality  in  promotion,  training,  and  compensation 
is  now  one  of  the  pillars  that  elevate  the  governance  of  North  Carolina. 

Governor  Holshouser's  bold  and  innovative  initiative  to  involve 
all  people  of  North  Carolina  in  state  government  affairs  extended  beyond 
individuals  and  policies  for  its  employees,  developing  partnerships  with 
community  based  organizations.  The  governor's  administration  developed 
collaborative  and  funding  relationship  opportunities  with  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers.  OIC  bridges  the  gap  between  industry  and 
community  through  training  and  job  placement;  it  helps  minorities 
overcome  poverty  through  "self  help"  programs  by  providing  the  tools  for 
people  to  help  themselves. 

Now  equal  opportunity  agencies  and  community  action  agencies 
are  partners  in  addressing  community  issues  and  empowering  community 
leaders.  Through  training  and  motivation  they  identify  the  issues  their 
communities  face  and  develop  solutions  to  help  resolve  these  issues.  Our 
governor's  unprecedented  initiatives  enhanced  minority  opportunities  in 
North  Carolina,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Minority 
Business  Enterprise.  OMBE  focused  on  small  and  minority  businesses, 
assisting  them  to  become  integral  cogs  in  the  North  Carolina  economy. 
The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  currently  offers  training  for 
minority  business  leaders,  assistance  in  capital  formation,  technical  and 
management  assistance,  and  it  encourages  contract  opportunities  among 
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minority  businesses,  state  government,  and  traditional  business  entities. 
The  Office  of  Minority  Business  Enterprise  has,  over  the  years,  made 
significant  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  minority  businesses.  My 
research  indicates  that  today  there  are  more  than  52,122  minority  businesses 
generating  over  $3  billion  to  our  state's  economy  while  hiring  over  37,338 
employees. 

Governor  Holshouser's  campaign  theme,  "A  Time  for  Change," 
became  real  for  all  North  Carolinians.  It  had  its  most  profound  effects 
on  African  and  Native  Americans  previously  shut  out  of  the  political 
and  governmental  processes.  His  pioneering  adherence  to  the  cause 
of  diversity  offered  job  opportunities  for  thousands  and  allowed  North 
Carolina  State  government  to  tap  under-utilized  human  resources.  His 
commitment  to  inclusion  and  his  partnership  with  all  the  people  of  this 
great  state  propelled  North  Carolina  into  a  leadership  position  in  the  new 
south.  North  Carolina  became  a  beacon  heralding  a  progressive  south  that 
values  all  of  its  people  and  extols  the  virtues  of  diverse  gifts  derived  from 
disparate  racial,  cultural,  and  gender  experiences. 

I  choose  to  close  my  reflections  on  the  legacy  of  Governor  James 
E.  Holshouser,  Jr.,  with  the  "The  Serenity  Prayer"  by  Reinhold  Niebuhr: 
"God,  give  us  grace  to  accept  with  serenity  the  things  that  cannot  be 
changed,  courage  to  change  the  things  which  should  be  changed,  and  the 
wisdom  to  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other."  Amen 


(^*feD 


"Presentation  of  the  Award 


Willis  P.  Whichard 


Larry  Cobb  indicated  that  he  has  known  Governor  Holshouser  for 
40  years.  Larnie  Horton  claimed  a  friendship  of  28  years.  I  come  between 
the  two  at  38V2  years. 

I  actually  remember  the  first  time  we  met.  In  November  1970, 
at  the  ripe  old  age  of  30,  I  was  elected  to  the  North  Carolina  House  of 
Representatives.  About  three  weeks  later  the  chancellor  at  Appalachian 
State  University  invited  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly  to  a  weekend 
event.  Jim  Holshouser  was  the  house  member  from  the  mountain  district 
in  which  the  school  was  located,  and  he  was  there  as  the  host  legislator. 

We  served  together  on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  in  that 
session,  and  I  got  to  know  him  well.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  smart,  that 
he  worked  hard,  and  that  he  really  cared  about  the  state  and  how  we  served 
it. 

When  I  returned  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  1973 
session,  he  was  no  longer  there.  He  had  moved  up  the  street  to  the 
Governor's  Office.  I  found  myself  working  with  him  in  a  different  way, 
but  nothing  else  had  changed.  He  was  still  smart,  he  still  worked  hard,  and 
he  continued  to  care  deeply  about  the  state  and  how  we  served  it. 

On  two  occasions  while  he  was  governor  I  traveled  with  him 
to  meetings  of  the  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board,  on  which  we  both 
served.  We  were  in  New  Orleans  on  one  such  trip,  and  neither  of  us  had 
ever  had  breakfast  at  Brennan's.  He  asked  his  security  person  to  make  a 
reservation  there  for  us  for  the  next  morning.  When  he  later  inquired  as  to 
whether  the  reservation  had  been  made,  the  reply  was,  "Governor,  I  hate 
to  tell  you  this,  but  the  place  is  burning  to  the  ground  right  now." 

We  went  to  one  of  the  New  Orleans  night  spots  on  that  trip,  and 
someone  in  the  audience  recognized  him  and  told  the  organist  who  he  was. 
The  organist  struck  up  quite  a  rendition  of  "Carolina  in  the  Morning,"  and 
when  she  had  concluded  she  welcomed  him  to  New  Orleans  but  told  him 
he  looked  "awfully  young  to  be  governor." 

On  another  occasion  we  were  flying  on  the  state  plane  to 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  for  a  Southern  Growth  Policies  Board  meeting 
when  we  encountered  the  worst  turbulence  I've  ever  experienced.  The 
small  plane  was  literally  bouncing  up  and  down.  The  governor,  being  a 
good  Presbyterian,  started  talking  about  predestination.  It  was  not  what 
this  Baptist  wanted  to  hear  at  that  moment. 

In  1977,  when  his  four  years  as  governor  had  ended,  Governor 
Holshouser  dropped  by  my  office,  then  in  the  North  Carolina  Senate,  to 
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seek  my  support  for  the  minority  party  seat  on  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Governors.  I  was  delighted  to  give  it  to  him.  He  has 
now  served  on  that  board  as  a  member  or  an  emeritus  member  for  many 
years,  and  he  has  rendered  significant  service  to  the  university  system  and 
the  state  in  the  process. 

In  sum,  I  think  it  can  be  said  of  the  2009  recipient  of  the  North 
Caroliniana  Society  Award  that  he  is  a  real  statesman,  a  good  friend,  and  a 
thoroughly  decent  human  being. 

The  cup  that  symbolizes  the  award  resides  in  the  North  Carolina 
Collection  at  the  Wilson  Library  on  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
campus.  There  is  2c  picture  of  it  to  my  right,  and  you  are  invited  to  come 
to  the  Collection  to  view  the  cup  itself.  It  is  our  custom  to  give  a  small 
sterling  cup  to  the  recipient  of  the  award  each  year.  It  is  now  my  privilege, 
on  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  present  that  cup  to  Governor  Holshouser,  and 
to  invite  him  to  make  such  remarks  as  he  might  wish. 


C^jD 


Acceptance  of  the  Award 

James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 


Governor  Holshouser  gracefully  accepted  the  award,  commented 
that  he  had  had  his  "say"  in  the  afternoon,  and  expressed  his  appreciation  to 
the  Society  for  the  award  and  to  members  and  friends  for  their  presence. 
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A  portion  of  H.  G.  Jones's  1948-1949  grade  book  for  Social  Studies  I  at  Boone's 
Appalachian  High  School  is  shown  at  top.  The  maximum  possible  score  was  380  points; 
"Jimmy"  Holshouser  earned  an  "A. "  The  teacher  and  student  are  shown  at  bottom  fifty 
years  later.  On  the  following  pages  are  snapshots  made  during  the  North  Caroliniana 
Society 's  banquet  honoring  the  former  governor  on  May  22,  2009. 
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During  the  afternoon  ceremony,  President  Which  ard presented  the  Society's  contribution  of  $2,500 
to  School  of  Government  officials  Ann  Simpson  and  Michael  Smith  toward  a  named  professorship 
in  honor  of  Governor  Holshouser.  Also,  James  W.  Clark,  Jr.  presented  the  North  Caroliniana 
Book  Award  (through  her  parents,  Trent  and  Anna  Wood  England)  to  Anna  Hayes  for  her  book, 
Without  Precedent:   The  Life  of  Susie  Marshall  Sharp. 
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NORTH  CAROLINIANA  SOCIETY  IMPRINTS 
H.  G.  Jones,  General  Editor,  Numbers  1-47 

No.  1.   An  Evening  at  Monticello:  An  Essay  in  Reflection  (1978) 

by  Edwin  M.  Gill 

No.  2 .    The  Paul  Green  I  Know  (1978) 

by  Elizabeth  Lay  Green 
No.  3.    The  Albert  Coates  I  Know  (1979) 

by  Gladys  Hall  Coates 

No.  4.    The  Sam  Ervin  I  Know  (1980) 

by  Jean  Conyers  Ervin 

•  No.  5.    Sam  Ragan  (1981) 

by  Neil  Morgan 

No.  6.    Thomas  Wolfe  of  North  Carolina  (1982) 

edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  7.    Gertrude  Sprague  Carraway  (1982) 

by  Sam  Ragan 

No.  8.   John  Fries  Blair  (1983) 

by  Margaret  Blair  McCuiston 

No.  9.    William  Clyde  Friday  and  Ida  Howell  Friday  (1984) 

by  Georgia  Carroll  Kyser  and  William  Brantley  Aycock 

No.  10.    William  S.  Powell,  Historian  (1985) 

by  David  Stick  and  William  C.  Friday 

No.  11.     "Gallantr)>  Unsurpassed"  (1985) 

edited  by  Archie  K.  Davis 

No.  12.    Mary  and  Jim  Semans,  North  Carolinians  (1986) 

by  W.  Kenneth  Goodson 

No.  13.    The  High  Water  Mark  (1986) 

edited  by  Archie  K.  Davis 

No.  14.    Raleigh  andOuinn:  The  Explorer  and  His  Boswell  (1987) 

edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  15.   A  Half  Century  in  Coastal  History  (1987) 

by  David  Stick 

No .  16.    Thomas  Wolfe  at  Eighty-seven  ( 1 988) 

edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  17.   A  Third  of  a  Century  in  Senate  Cloakrooms  (1988) 

by  William  McWhorter  Cochrane 

No  .18.    The  Emma  Neal  Morrison  I  Know  ( 1 989) 

by  Ida  Howell  Friday 

No.  19-    Thomas  Wolfe's  Composition  Books  (1990) 

edited  by  Alice  R.  Cotten 

No.  20.    My  Father,  Burke  Davis  (1990) 

by  Angela  Davis-Gardner 

No.  21.   A  Half  Century  with  Rare  Books  (1991) 

by  Lawrence  F  London 

No.  22.    Frank  H  Kenan:  An  Appreciation  (1992) 

edited  by  Archie  K.  Davis 

No.  23.    Growing  Up  in  North  Carolina,  by  Charles  Kuralt,  and 

The  Uncommon  Laureate,  by  Wallace  H.  Kuralt  (1993) 

No.  24.    Chancellors  Extraordinary:  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson  and  EeRoy  T.  Walker  (1995) 

by  William  C.  Friday  and  Willis  P.  Whichard 

No.  25.    Historical  Consciousness  in  the  Early  Republic  (1995) 

edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 
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No.  26.    Sixty  Years  with  a  Camera  (1996) 

by  Hugh  M.  Morton 

No.  27.    William  Gaston  as  a  Public  Man  (1997) 

by  John  L.  Sanders 

No.  28.    William  P.  Gumming  and  the  Study  of  Cartography  (1998) 

edited  by  Robert  Cumming 

No .  29 .    My  Love  Affair  with  Carolina  (1 998) 

by  Doris  Waugh  Betts 

No.  30.    A  Single  but  Huge  Distinction  (1999) 

by  Reynolds  Price 

No.  31-    Richard  Jenrette's  Adventures  in  Historic  Preservation  (2000) 

edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  32.    Sketches  in  North  Carolina  USA  1872  to  1878  (2001) 

by  Mortimer  O.  Heath;  edited  by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  33-    Roots  and  Branches  (2001) 

by  Wilma  Dykeman 

No.  34.    Glimmers  in  the  Gloaming  (2002) 

by  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr. 

No.  35.    Coming  of  Age  in  North  Carolina's  Fifth  Century,  by  Maxine  Swalin,  and 

The  North  Carolina  Symphony,  The  People's  Orchestra,  by  John  L.  Humber  (2003) 

No.  36.    Reflections  (2004) 

by  W.  Trent  Ragland,  Jr. 

No.  37.    Photographers  in  North  Carolina:  The  First  Century,  1842-1941  (2004) 

Essays  by  Stephen  E.  Massengill,  H.  G.  Jones,  Jesse  R.  Lankford 

No.  38.    North  Carolina  Conundrum  (2005) 

by  John  Hope  Franklin 

No.  39-    Poetical  Geography  of  North  Carolina  (1887;  2006) 

by  Needham  Bryan  Cobb 

No.  40.    The  Goodliest  Land  (2006) 

by  Betty  Ray  McCain 

No.  41.    Hayes:  The  Plantation,  Its  People,  and  Their  Papers  (2007) 

by  John  G.  Zehmer,  Jr. 

No.  42.    Center  of  the  Universe  (2007) 

by  Fred  Chappell 

No.  43.    William  B.  Aycock:  Our  Champion  (2007) 

by  Judith  W.  Wegner 

No.  44.    Nathaniel  Macon  of  North  Carolina  (2008) 

by  William  S.  Price,  Jr. 

No.  45.    Robert  Scott  and  the  Preservation  of  North  Carolina  History  (2009) 

by  H.  G.  Jones 

No.  46.   A  Historic  Occasion  (2009) 

by  Shirley  Taylor  Frye  and  Henry  E.  Frye 

No.  47.    Surprise  of  the  Century  (2009) 

by  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 


The  North  Caroliniana  Society 

Wilson  Ubrary,  Campus  Box  3930 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina  27514-8890 

Telephone  (919)  962-1172;  Fax  (919)  9624452;  hgones@email.unc.edu;  nnvw.ncsociety.org 

Chartered  on  11  September  1975  as  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  under  provisions 
of  Chapter  55A  of  the  General  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  the  North  Caroliniana  Society  is  dedicated 
to  the  promotion  of  increased  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  North  Carolina's  heritage 
through  the  encouragement  of  scholarly  research  and  writing  in  and  teaching  of  state  and  local 
history,  literature,  and  culture;  publication  of  documentary  materials,  including  the  numbered, 
limited-edition  North  Caroliniana  Society  Imprints  and  North  Caroliniana  Society  Keepsakes;  sponsorship 
of  professional  and  lay  conferences,  seminars,  lectures,  and  exhibitions;  commemoration  of 
historic  events,  including  sponsorship  of  markers  and  plaques;  and  through  assistance  to  the 
North  Carolina  Collection  of  UNC-Chapel  Hill  and  other  cultural  organizations  with  kindred 
objectives.  With  an  entirely  volunteer  staff  and  a  motto  of  "Substance,  not  Show,"  the  Society 
is  headquartered  in  the  incomparable  North  Carolina  Collection  in  UNC's  Wilson  Library. 

Founded  by  H.  G.  Jones  and  incorporated  by  Jones,  William  S.  Powell,  and  Louis 
M.  Connor,  Jr.,  who  soon  were  joined  by  a  distinguished  group  of  North  Carolinians,  the 
Society  was  limited  to  a  hundred  members  for  the  first  decade.  It  elects  from  time  to  time 
additional  individuals  meeting  its  strict  criterion  of  "adjudged  performance"  in  service  to 
their  state's  culture — i.e.,  those  who  have  demonstrated  a  continuing  interest  in  and  support 
of  the  historical,  literary,  and  cultural  heritage  of  North  Carolina.  The  Society,  a  tax-exempt 
organization  under  provisions  of  Section  501(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  expects 
continued  service  from  its  members,  and  for  its  programs  it  depends  upon  the  contributions, 
bequests,  and  devises  of  its  members  and  friends.  Its  IRS  number  is  56-1119848.  The 
Society  administers  a  fund,  given  in  1987  by  the  Research  Triangle  Foundation  in  honor  of  its 
retiring  board  chairman  and  the  Society's  longtime  president,  from  which  about  300  Archie  K. 
Davis  Fellowships  have  been  awarded  for  research  in  North  Carolina's  historical  and  cultural 
resources.  The  Society  also  sponsors  the  North  Caroliniana  Book  Award,  recognizing  a  book 
that  best  captures  the  essence  of  North  Carolina,  and  it  confers  the  William  Stevens  Powell 
Award  upon  a  senior  student  who  has  contributed  most  to  an  understanding  of  the  history 
and  traditions  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  provides  prizes  for 
students  in  the  National  History  Day  competition. 

A  highlight  of  the  Society's  year  is  the  presentation  of  the  North  Caroliniana  Society 
Award  to  an  individual  or  organization  for  long  and  distinguished  service  in  the  encouragement, 
production,  enhancement,  promotion,  and  preservation  of  North  Caroliniana.  Starting  with 
Paul  Green,  the  Society  has  recognized  Albert  Coates,  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  Sam  Ragan,  Gertrude 
S.  Carraway,  John  Fries  Blair,  William  and  Ida  Friday,  William  S.  Powell,  Mary  and  James 
Semans,  David  Stick,  "William  M.  Cochrane,  Emma  Neal  Morrison,  Burke  Davis,  Lawrence  F. 
London,  Frank  H.  Kenan,  Charles  Kuralt,  Archie  K.  Davis,  H.  G.  Jones,  J.  Carlyle  Sitterson, 
Leroy  T  Walker,  Hugh  M.  Morton,  John  L.  Sanders,  Doris  Betts,  Reynolds  Price,  Richard  H. 
Jenrette,  Wilma  Dykeman,  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr.,  Maxine  Swalin,  Elizabeth  Vann  Moore, 
W.  Trent  Ragland,  Jr.,  W.  Dallas  Herring,  John  Hope  Franklin,  Betty  Ray  McCain,  Joseph  F. 
Steelman,  William  B.  Aycock,  Fred  Chappell,  Henry  E.  and  Shirley  T  Frye,  Robert  W.  and 
Jessie  Rae  Scott,  James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr.,  and  on  its  sesquicentennial,  the  North  Carolina 
Collection. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  (2009) 

Willis  P.  Whichard,  President 

Archie  K.  Davis  (1911-1998)  and  William  C.  Friday,  Presidents  Emeriti 

William  S.  Powell,  Vice-President,    H.  G.  Jones,  Secretary;  Martin  H.  Brinkley,  Treasurer 

H.  David  Bruton,  Timothy  B.  Burnett,  James  W.  Clark,  Jr.,    Dana  Borden  Lacy, 

Nancy  Cobb  Lilly,   Dannye  Romine  Powell,   W.  Trent  Ragland,  Jr.,  John  L.  Sanders 

Ex  Officio:  Archives  and  History  Director,  North  Carolina  Collection  Curator 

Directors  Emeriti:  Kevin  Cherry,  Frank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr.,  Betty  A.  Hodges, 

William  D.  Snider 


NORTH  CAROUNIANA  SOCIETY  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


1978 

Paul  Green 

1995 

EeRoy  T.  Walker 

1979 

Albert  Coates 

1996 

Hugh  MacRae  Morton 

1980 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr. 

1997 

John  E.  Sanders 

1981 

Sam  Ragan 

1998 

Doris  Waugh  Betts 

1982 

Gertrude  Sprague  Carraway 

1999 

Reynolds  Price 

1983 

John  Tries  Blair 

2000 

Richard  H  Jenrette 

1984 

William  C.  &  Ida  H.  Triday 

2001 

Wilma  Dykeman 

1985 

William  S.  Powell 

2002 

Trank  Borden  Hanes,  Sr. 

1986 

Mary  D.B.T.& 'James  H.  Semans 

2003 

Maxine  Swalin 

1987 

David  Stick 

2004 

Elizabeth  Vann  Moore 

1988 

William  McWhorter  Cochrane 

2004 

W.  Trent  Ragland,  Jr. 

1989 

Emma  Neal  Morrison 

2005 

W.  Dallas  Herring 

1990 

Burke  Davis 

2005 

John  Hope  Tranklin 

1991 

Eavvrence  P.  Eondon 

2006 

Betty  Ray  McCain 

1992 

Trank  Hawkins  Kenan 

2006 

Joseph  T.  Steelman 

1993 

Charles  Kuralt 

2007 

William  B.  Aycock 

1994 

H.  G.Jones 

2007 

Tred  Chappell 

1994 

Archie  K.  Davis 

2008 

Henry  &  Shirley  T.  Trye 

1994 

North  Carolina  Collection 

2008 

Robert  &  Jessie  Rae  Scott 

1995 

J.  Carlyle  Sitterson 

2009 

James  E.  Holshouser,  Jr. 

